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ABSTRACT 

An examination of the characteristics of foreign-born 
White, Hispanic , and Asian high school dropouts between the ages of 
16 and 21 indicates that English language proficiency, age at 
immigration, and family language background are all related to the 
likelihood cf dropping out. Statistical data were analyzed for a 
subsample of 519 foreign-born 16- to 20-year-olds drawn from the 1981 
Census Public Use Tape, comprised of 197 White, 217 Hispanic, and 105 
Asian youth. (Blacks were not included because there were only two 
foreign-born Blacks in the age range examined) . The following summary 
conclusions are discussed: (1) age and sex were not related to 
dropping out, but being married at an early age was related to 
dropping out for the overall group as well as for Hispanics and 
Asians but not for Whites; (2) educational attainment was related to 
dropping out for the overall group and especially for Hispanics, 
nearly 25 percent of whom never started high school; and (3) age at 
the time of immigration, limited English proficiency, language spoken 
during childhood, and language currently spoken at home were related 
to dropping out for the overall group as well as for Whites and 
Hispanics but not for Asians. The effect of ethnicity combined with 
family socioeconomic status, while possibly significant, especially 
for Hispanic students, could not be determined because of lack of 
data. A list of 40 references and 4 tables of statistical data are 
appended. (FMW) 
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High School Drop-Outs Among Foreign-Born 
Whites, Hispanics, and Asians 

Studying high school drop-outs among iimiigrant youth has become 
increasingly important with the flood of iirmigration to the U.S. in 
recent years and the growing representation of Hispanic and Asian 
immi.grants in U.S. schools (Ballantine, 1989). The Census Bureau 
(1989) reports that approximately 602,000 people immigrated legally to 
the U.S. in 1987. Forty percent were Asians, 40 percent ware 
Hispanics, and the majority of the rest were frcxn the West. In 
addition, between 300, CJ0 and 500,000 illegal iirmigrants enter the U.S. 
annually (Passel & Woodrow, 1984) . The total of these entries is 
similar to the 879,000 immigrants who arrived in 1910, the peak year 
for immigration in U.S. history. 

TV*o sets of factors related to immigrant drop-out rates have been 
examined by previous researcliers . T".ie factors contributing to the 
general problen of high school drop-outs among American youth include 
race or ethnicity (U.S. Ctommission on Civil Rights, 1978), gender 
(Combs & Colley, 1968), marriage at a young age (Howell & Frese, 1982), 
parent's education and families' incomes (Hill & Stafford, 1977; 
Lerman, 1972; U.S. Department of Education, 1986), and years of 
retention (Phelan, 1987; Rumberger, 1983; Soderberg, 1988). Another 
set of factors Jiiclude specific problems of linguist minorities, such 
as fluency in English, language of the family, age at immigration 
(GiDson, 1987; Inbar, 1976; Jones, 1985; Rumberger, 1983; Steinberg, 
Blinde, & Chan, 1984), and prejudices against immigrant minorities 
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(Bowler, Rauch, & Arzer, 1986; Hengeler & Tavormina, 1978; Hinojosa & 
Miller, 1984; Suarez-Orozco, 1987) . 

Steinberg, et al. (1984) reviewed the literature on school drop- 
outs among minorities; they observe that much of the material on 
linguistic minority children focuses on Hispanics . Little is known 
about the drop-out problem among Asian youth in the U.S. , and still 
less is known about recent immigrants from the Vfest. Research on the 
topic is further complicated because inmigration status varies. 

Demographers use three categories to classify immigrant status: 
(a) Natives— -America-born children with two Au^lca-born parents; (b) 
Children of iitnigrants — American-born children with one or two foreign- 
born parent (s); (c) Immigrants--Foreign-born (Shrycock & Siegel,l980) . 
Although seme researchers have studied the effect of immigration on 
school drop-outs, they have failed to separate individuals by 
iimdgration status. Children of immigrants and foreign-born children 
have been lumped as "immigrants" in most studies (Vevdonk, 1982); in 
other stuuies all three groups of children have been mixed together as 
"language minority" students (Steinberg, et al., 1984). 

Another approach has been to study the effects of place of birth 
on high school drop-out rates. McCarthy and Burciago-Valdez (1985) 
report that foreign-born Hispanics, particularly immigrant Mexican 
youth, had higher drop-out rates than their native-born fellows, but 
Valverde (1987) presents opposite findings. However, very few 
researchers have considered place of birth in such studies. 

There have been additional problems in previous studies of drop- 
outs among immigrants * The results frcm many studies may not 
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accurately represent the problem nationwide because the data may be 
limited to specific localities or to special self -selected groups of 
students. An overall assessment of the Kgh school drop-out problem 
among foreign-born youth should be based on national data collected 
from all or a representative sample of such students . Unfortunately, 
over the last several decades, accurate data on the immigration status 
of youth have been scarce; few studies of such students have a national 
perspective. To address these problems, we have chosen to use U.S. 
census data (U.S. Bureau of the census, 1981). 

Focusing the Sample 
To see if there is a distinguishable dif fen. Ace in high school 
drop-out rates between foreign-born youth and the two native-born 
groups defined by demographers, we conducted cross-tabulations on our 
data bank. We also tabulated several drop-out-linked demographic 
variables frequently mentioned in the literature and available for 
census data. 

Table 1 shews that foreign-bom youth not only have much higher 
drop-out rates than both native groups (29% vs. 17% and 16%) but also 
differ f ran natives on many other drop-out-linked items . A higher 
percentage of inmigrant youth marry at an early age (18% vs. 14% and 
10%). A lower percentage of immigrant youth reach grade 12 [before 
dropping out] (64% vs. 79% and 80%), and a higher percentage of 
inmigrant youth never start high school (13% vs. 1% and 2%). When we 
looked at the following four items that relate to immigration, we found 
a large gap appearing between foreign-born and native-born (with either 
foreign-born parents or native-born parents) . Against the conventional 



wisdcm, the English problem among the children of iarmigrants apparently 
does not exist. Children who were born in the United States, no matter 
where their parents were born, have no problem in speaking English. 
Ttoanty-three percent of foreign-born youth consider themselves as 
speaking poor English, compared with near zero of native-born youth. 
Seventy-six percent of foreign-born youth are speaking a language other 
than English at heme, twice as many as children of iirmigrants and about 
twenty tines rs many as children of native parents. An overwhelming 
majority (83%) of foreign-born youth are from families where a language 
other than English was spoken when they were children compared with 49 
percent of children of immigrants and only six percent of children of 
natives. About half of the foreign-born youth who came to America were 
13 years or older. Table 1 confirms our hypothesis that foreign-born 
youth not only have higher drop-out rates, but also differ from the 
native-born in many aspects. Corpared with children born abroad, 
children born in the United States, regardless of where their parents 
born, are more alike than children born abroad. Therefore, the 
conclusion from Table 1 is clear: there is a necessity to stucfy 
foreign-bom population separately on high school drop-out behavior. 

Statement of the Problem 
This paper focuses on the high school drop-out problem among 
foreign-born youth aged 16 to 21. We are interested in several issues. 
First we want to knew if the factors reported in the literature operate 
differently across ethnic groups and whether they have influence on 
high school drop-out for the foreign-born youth. We also want to know 
the importance of the effects of each factor when we put then together, 
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and we have a special interest in the effects of tho^e four factors 
that indicate youth imnagtation background. Because few previous 
studies have examined how these immigration-related factors operate on 
different ethnic groups , decided to examine the immigration factors 
and several other datographic factors on the propensity to drop out 
among white, Hispanic, and Asian immigrant groups, Vfe want to know if 
a youth's ethnic origin plays an important role in school drop-out 
behavior, while other factors are taken into consideration. 

Three sets of questions are addressed: (a) Is there a difference 
in drop-out rates and is there a difference in relevant demographic 
factors among intriigrant whites, Asians, and Hispanics? (b) What are tha 
factors related to high school drop-out rates among foreign-born youth 
a~i how do they operate differently on school drop-out behavior for 
whites, Asians, and Hispanics? (c) Among all the relevant factors 
which contribute the most to dropping out of school, and hew do those 
factors predicting high school drop-out probability for all foreign 
born vary across race and ethnic groups? 

Sample and Jfethods 

Sample 

Analyses are based on data fran the U.S. Census Public Use Tape 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1981). They were derived from an interview 
survey of a representative sample of 160,225 Americans, or about 0.1 
percent of the U.S. population over age 13. Only persons who were aged 
16-21 in November 1979 are included hi these analyses. The 14,564 
persons aged 16-21 include 519 foreign-born youth who comprise the 
subjects of this study: 197 non-Hispanic whites, 217 Hispanics, and 105 



Asians, Blacks are not included in this study because there are only 
twa foreign-born African blacks in the age range examined. Children 
born overseas of U.S. citizens are also excluded frcm this study. 

However vre should recognize that we are reducing variance by 
placing our subjects into three relatively simple groups: white, 
Hispanic, and Asian. The real situation is surely more ccnplicated. 
Whites can core from any part of the world, by any nationality. Many 
researchers (e.g., Barringer, Takeuchi, & Xenos, 1990; Suarez-Orozco, 
1987) have argued that Asian-Americans as well as Hispanics have such 
diverse backgrounds that they should not be treated as a single group. 
Unfortunately, sample size in this tape was not large enough to provide 
reliable estimates for each subgroup, therefore the generalizations 
from this study are not necessarily true for every subgroup in a large 
category. 
Data 

The census tape has data on marry personal characteristics such as 
age, sex, race/ethnicity, marital status, and educational attainment. 
Specific items include language, country of birth of the respondent and 
both parents, year o^ immigration, language respondent currently speaks 
at hone, and lanouage spoken at heme during childhood. Unfortunately, 
the tape does not contain data on parental educational status or on 
family income. Therefore, two very important factors cannot be studied 
in this paper. 

Ten variables are used in this paper to explore the high school 
drop-out problem. The criterion variable is the high school drop-out. 
A high school drop-out is defined as a person who is not a high school 
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graduate and who was not in school during November 1979. We titled 
this paper as a study of high school drop-outs, because the large 
majority of the subjects in this study did reach high school, though 13 
percent of the immigrant youth never started high school (see Table 1) . 

High school graduates and drop-outs are compared on nine 
independent variables: age, sex, race/ethnicity, marital status, 
highest grade ever attended, and four imuigration-related demographic 
variables: ability to speak English, language other than English being 
spoken at hcue, language other than English spoken at hare during 
childhood, age at imrnigration. Those nine variables were selected 
because they were frequently reported in the literature as high school 
drop-out-related factors. 

Census survey employed a self -reporting measure in which 
respondents are asked questions with a series of previously categorized 
answers provided. 

Modeling the determinants of drop-out behavior is complicated by 
the need to decide strict causality, it is particularly troublesome if 
the cause factors occur around the same time as the act of dropping 
out, or after the act of dropping out; or worse, if it is impossible to 
knew the exact time of occurrence. Sane of the demographic factors we 
studied, such as marital status and highest grade ever attended, might 
be symptoms, rather than causes of drop-out behavior. 

We know the respondents ' marital status when this survey was 
conducted. Something we do not know is whether they married before or 
after they dropped out from school. The same difficulty occurs for 
studying the relationship between highest grede ever attended and 
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dropping out. Highest grade ever attended can be a measure of 
retention if we use an age-grade nodal (U.S. Bureau of Census, 1973) 
According to the age-grade modal, norm grade for a 17-21-year-old is 
12th grade and for a 16-year-cld is 11th grade. Because the census 
survey does not provide us information about when a person dropped out 
from school, it is possible that the immigrant youth were retained in 
school before they dropped out, or they could have dropped out from 
school at an early age so they never reached the modal grade set for 
their age. It is also possible that they were retained in school and 
also dropped out before they reached age 16. As reported in Table 1 , 
13% of immigrant youth never went to high school, including a few who 
never went to any school at all; in those cases we cannot say that they 
dropped out because of retention. 
Statistical methods 

Ttoo types of analyses vere carried out to address the research 
questions. The first, which is descriptive in nature, with chi-square 
tests applied, examined the relationship between eight demographic 
variables, the drop-out, and ethnicity. Then we further examined the 
relationship between each of the nine variables and high school drop- 
out across various racial/ethnic groups. Finally we take the four 
immigration-related variables into consideration simultaneously to set 
two conditions: disadvantaged condition and nondisadvantaged condition. 
We compare the means of drop-out rates of immigrant youth who fell into 
each of those two categories across ethnicity. The results of those 
analyses are shown in Tables 2 and 3. 
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The chi-square tests provide sane indications of the possible 
predictive power of individual danographic variables- One difficulty in 
interpreting these results is that sore of these predic "jors may be 
interccrrelated , and thus, each individual relationship between a 
predictor and the criterion variable may be confounded by the "effects" 
of other predictor variables, It is unclear from examination of a 
single chi-square which variables are really important in predicting 
the criterion. One solution to this problem is to use logistic 
regression analysis to determine the unique contribution of each 
predictor after all other predictors are considered, 

The second analysis enploys logistic regression techniques to 
answer the following question— which of the variables are irost 
important in predicting high school drop-outs and whether one or a few 
particular factors affect the high school drop-out problem of each 
ethnic group in a similar or dissimilar manner, logistic regressions 
were performed with those variables identified in the descriptive 
analysis. No interaction terms were included. Besides a regression 
performed for all 519 foreign-born, three additional logistic 
regressions were run separately within racial/ethnic groups to 
determine whether the predictors of drop-out are the same for wnites, 
Asians, and Hispanics as for the total. However, because of the 
previously discussed difficulty in interjrr stating the data on marital 
status and highest grade attended, we excluded these two variables f^cm 
our regression analysis. 

Logistic techniques permit multivariate analyses with dichotcmous 
dependent variable that represents the likelihood (probability) of 
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dropping out of high school (Aldrich & Nelson, 1989; Hanushek & 
Jackson, 1977), The estimated coefficients and tests of significance 
for both models appear in Table 4, Reporting the results based on those 
independent variables that exhibit significant effects on the 
probability of dropping out. 

In one respect the effects of the independent variables fron logit 
estimates can be interpreted in the sane way as frcxn OLS estimates: In 
each case the sign of the coefficient indicates a positive or negative 
effect from the corresponding independent variable, and the t-value 
indicates whether the effect is significant. The size of the logistic 
regression coefficients also indicate the relative importance of these 
predictor variables. But the magnitude of the effect, unlike GLS, 
depends on the values of the other independent variables, since a logrt 
model assumes a nonlinear functional form. 

Results 

It is not surprising that drop-out rates are significantly 
different for white, Hispanic, and Asian immigrants . Table 2 shows 
that the rates were as lew as 13 percent for foreign-born Asians and as 
high as 49 percent for foreign-born Hispanics. The rate for whites is 
15 percent. 

Descriptive statistics in Table 2 also show significant ethnic 
differences in seven of the eight danographic factors. There is no 
significant ethnic differences in age distribution. The varied drop- 
out rate among those three ethnic groups may be partially explained by 
the different danographic characteristics . There are more males than 
fema]3s among foreign-born whites and Hispanics, but Asians reverse the 
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gender pattern. Hispanic youth are more likely to be married than 
eitljer whites or Asians (22% vs. 16% and 12%) , They are also less 
likely to reach 12th grade than either whites and Asians (46% vs. 81% 
and 68%) . Twenty- four percent of Hispanic immigrant youth of age 16-21 
never reach high school , compared with 6% white immigrant youth and 4% 
Asian immigrant youth. Whites are more likely from a family where 
English was the only language spoken when they were children (31%) , 
they are more likely to speak only English at hare (45%) , and they are 
more likely to speak good English (90%) < One possible explanation for 
this is a higher percentage of white immigrants came from English- 
speaking countries than either Hispanics or Asians. Contrasting with 
whites, about 95 percent of Hispanic youth are from a family where a 
foreign language was spoken when they were children. Hispanics are 
about four times more likely to report themselves speaking poor English 
as whites and twice as likely as Asians. Ninety-four* percent of the 
Hispanic foreign-born youth reported that they were speaking a foreign 
language at hone at the time of the census survey. Asian children are 
least likely to get married at a early age (12%), they came to the U.S 
generally later than either their white or Hispanic counterparts. Over 
60 percent of foreign-born Asians arrived in the U.S. at age 13 or 
older. Asian youth (19%) reported less of a problem with English than 
Hispanics (37%) but more than whites (10%). Although a foreign 
language was spoken in 89 percent of Asian foreign-born youths' hemes 
when they were children, only 79 percent of those Asian youths speak 
that foreign language at the time the census survey was conducted. 
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We first provide an explanation of how to read Table 3- As an 
example: of 91 youth in the sample of 519 foreign-born youth, 46 
dropped out for a percentage of 51% ; of 428 youth who were married, 
104 dropped out for a percentage of 24%; the difference between the 24% 
and 51% was significant when tested by Chi square. The remainder of 
the table is read similarly. 

The results of the descriptive statistics with chi-square test in 
Table 3 show that for total foreign-born, all of the independent 
variables, except age and sex (not reported in Table 3) , were 
significantly related to high school drop-out rates. Immigrant youths 
may be disadvantaged in their probability to graduate fron high school 
if they fall into any of the following conditions: being married, not 
reaching grade 12, arriving in America at an older age, speaking poor 
English, being fron a foreign-language-speaking family. 

Putting ethnicity aside, married youth are twic^ as likely to drop 
cut from school than unmarried students. Persons who attended 12th 
grade are nine times less likely to drop out from school than persons 
who attended grades 9 to 11, it rises to 16 times for those who never 
reached high school. All four inmigration variables are significantly 
related to high school drop-out. Youth who speak poor English or no 
English are about four times nore likely to leave school than youth who 
speak English well. Persons with a language other than English spoken 
at home when they were children as well as persons speaking a foreign 
language at home at the time of the census interview are also four 
times more likely to drop out of school than persons whose home 
language is English ov persons speaking only English. Persons who came 
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to the United States at age of 7-12 are twice as likely to drop out 
from school than persons arriving in the U.S. at the age of six or 
younger, Thsre is another ten percent increase on drop-out rates if a 
person came to the United States at 13 years or older. 

The results of the descriptive statistics with chi-square test in 
Table 3 also show that six independent variables were significantly 
related to high school drop-out rates for total foreign-born youth, 
although the results vary for ethnic groups . Highest grade ever 
attended is the only variable that has a significant effect on high 
school drop-out rates for all three ethnic groups. Being married does 
not have a significant relation with drop-out rates for whites, but it 
is significant for Hispanics and Asians. For whites all four 
iitmigration-related variables are correlated to their high school drop- 
out problem. They are also significant for Hispanics, except the 
variable indicating whether a foreign language was spoken at ho.ne 
during childhood. When the chi-squares are conducted separately, for 
Asian youth none of the four immigration variables is significantly 
related to their high school drop-out problem—one of the most 
revealing findings from this study, it is noteworthy that the age at 
immigration operates differently on drop-out rates for different 
ethnic groups. For Hispanics, there is a trend for a stable increase 
of drop-out rates with the growth of age of immigration. For whites, 
the trend is a curve. Youth who arrived in America between the ages of 
7 and 12 have the highest drop-out rates (22%) , and children who came 
to the U.S. after the age of 12 had slightly lcwer drop-out rates than 
children who iinmigrated to the U.S. at age six or younger (12% vs. 
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14%) . For Asians, coming to America before 7 years old is critical, 
but there is little difference after that age (0% vs. 15% & 16%), 
although the chi-square test is insignificant. 

Four canparisons were carried out from data reported in Table 3. 
Comparison 1 deals with the drop-out rates of those disadvantaged by 
any of the six items (e.g. , drop-out rates for those who were married) . 
Comparison 2 deal with the drop-out rates of those who were not 
disadvantaged. Comparison 3, across ethnic groups, examines the ratio 
of disadvantaged drop-out rates to those nondisadvantaged within a 
ethnic group. Comparison 4 conducts across ethnicity comparisons on 
grcnip means of the drop-out probability under tv*> conditions defined by 
tfie combination of the four immigration-related variables. 

In Comparison l f we are holding each of the demographic variables 
constant; then we examine how the drop-out rates for the youth who c>re 
disadvantaged by each item vary by ethnicity. For all items, Hispamcs 
have the highest drop-out rates and Asians have tho lovfect drop-ax 
rates, except for marital status. Married white youth are leaot likely 
to drop out. Seventy-two percent of rarried Hispanic immigrant youth 
drop out from school, compared with forty-six percent of Asians but 
only 19 percent of whites. Marital status seems to have more impact on 
Asians' drop-out rates than any of the other groups: Married Asian 
immigrants are nine times likelier to drop out fron school than 
unmarried Asian immigrants. The ratio for Hispanic is less than two, 
and it becomes less than 1.3 for whites. In spite of the moderate 
demographic difference on drop-out rates between whites and Asians, the 
major differences are between As'ans and Hispani.cs . Of those persons 
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ttho never reached the 12th grade, 35 percent of the Asians, 44 percent 
of the whites, but 79 percent of the Hispanics become school drop-outs. 
Although Asians have a higher percentage of youth not reaching the 12th 
grade than whites, they have lower drop-out rates. Retained Asians 
appear to be more persistent in staying in school than retained youth 
from other ethnic groups. For people who speak English poorly or speak 
no English, Hispanic youth are four times more likely to drop out than 
Asians (86% vs. 20%). Hispanics with a language other than English 
spoken at heme when they were children are nearly 3.5 times more likely 
to drop out from school than Asians from similar family backgrounds 
(50% vs. 15%). Around 66 percent of Hispanics who arrived in the U.S. 
at age of 13 or older become high school drop-outs compared with 16 
percent of Asians and 12 percent of whites. 

Comparison 2 examined the drop-out rates of immigrant youth who 
ware not disadvantaged for each of the six items across the ethnic 
groups. Vfe assumed that a very high drop-out rate among Hispanic 
iitmigrants might be a result of the demographic disadvantages reported 
in Table 2, but results in Table 3 show that assumption to be only 
partly true. Among unmarried youth, Hispanics were four times likelier 
to drop out from school than Asians and three times likelier to drop 
ou: than whites. For youth who reached 12th grade, Hispanics have the 
hi;.y£st drop-out rates (7% vs. 5% for whites and 2% for Asians). Among 
youth who identified themselves as speaking good English, Hispanics are 
still twice as likely to drop out from school than either Asians or 
whites. For the youths who came from families speaking only English 
when they were children, none of the Asian, 6 percent of whites, and 27 
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percent of the Hispanics drop out. Hispanic youth who speak only 
English at home are also three times likelier to be drop-outs than 
either whites or Asians under the same condition. Twenty-two percent 
of Hispanics, 14 percent of whites, but none of the Asians who arrived 
in the U.S. at age six or younger drop out frorr high school. 

We looked further at the statistics concerning comparisons of 
Hispanic youth without disadvantages and non-Hispanic youth with 
disadvantages. Of particular interest in Table 3 are the data 
concerning comparisons of Hispanics and Asians, because both of them 
are minorities and most of them have a non-English mother tongue. Our 
finding shews that Hispanic youth who came from an English-speaking 
family when they were children are likelier to drop out than either 
Asians or whites who came from a bilingual or multilingual family (27% 
vs. 15% and 19%). Hispanic youth who reported speaking good English 
are more likely to drop out than Asians who reported speaking poor 
English or no English at all (27% vs. 20%) . Hispanic youth who 
reported speaking only English at home have higher drop-out rates than 
Asians who reported speaking a foreign language (21% vs. 16%), and 
Hispanics who arrived in America at age six or younger are likelier to 
drop out of school than Asians who arrived in Anerica at age 13 or 
older (22% vs. 15%) . It is evident that Hispanic youth have tlie 
highest drop-out rate among all foreign-born, with or without 
disadvantages. 

In Comparison 3, we derive the drop-out ratio of disadvantaged 
youth to nondisadvantaged youth within each ethnic group; then we can 
compare the ratio across ethnic groups for each item. A revealing 
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finding emerges: Asians and whites seem to be hampered irore than 
Hispanics by many items. Married Asian youth are five times likelier 
to drop out from school than unmarried Asians. The ratio for Hispanics 
is less than two. Fourteen of the 93 Asians who cane from a family 
where a foreign language was spoken when they were children dropped out 
of school, but none of the 12 Asians who came from English-speaking 
families dropped out. Of the 90 Asians who inmigrated to the U.S. at 
age 7 or older, 20 dropped out, but none of the 15 Asians who came 
before their seventh birthday dropped out of school. This pattern 
contrasts vividly with that of whites and Hispanics. No conclusion yet 
can £e made before we examine the means of the drop-out probability for 
each of the three ethnic groups. 

Comparison 4 (see the bottom of Table 3) confirms suggestions fron 
Comparison 3. We first derive the drop-out probability under two sets 
of conditions classified by the combination of the four immigration- 
related independent variables: Persons under the first set of 
condition are foreign-born youth who came to the United States at the 
age of 12 or younger, who consider themselves to be good English 
speakers, who do not speak a language other than English at home, and 
who ware raised in homes where no foreign language was spoken. In 
short, this is a group of youth who are not from disadvantaged 
iitmigrant backgrounds. Obviously this is not a common situation among 
immigrant youth, particularly not among Hispanics and Asians. Table 4 
shows that only 11 percent of the total immigrant youth fell into this 
category. Twenty-two percent of whites, 7 percent of Asians, but only 
2 percent of Hispanics are in this group. Persons under the second 
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condition are f orcdgn-born youth who came to the United States at the 
age of 13 or older, who consider themselves speaking poor English, who 
spoke a foreign language at home at the time of the census interview, 
and who cane from families where a foreign language was spoken when 
they were children. This situation is more common among immigrant 
youth, and particularly typical among Hispanics and Asians. Although 
20 percent of all immigrant youth fall into the imriigration-related 
disadvantaged gaoup, only 8 percent of the whites, 18 percent of 
Asians, and 32 percent of Hispanics fall into this category. 
(Percentage of Grraip 1 and Group 2 for total persons add to 74 percent, 
not 100 percent, because about 26 percent of the total person do not 
fall into either group. There is a similar situation for white, 
Hispanic and Asian. ) 

TVo points can be pnade fran Comparison 4. First, when effects of 
the four inmigration variables are taken into account simultaneously, 
it is obvious that youth, whatever their ethnicity, are hindered if 
they have disadvantaged immigration backgrounds. The drop-out 
percentage for total immigrant youth without those disadvantages is 
much lower than the national average for native-born children (7% vs. 
17% and 16%— see Table 1). The figure for whites is 7 percent and zero 
percent for Asian immigrant youth without those disadvantaged 
backgrounds. The drop-out rate for Hispanic immigrant youth without 
disadvantages is 20 percent, not much higher than the national average. 
Among immigrant youth who have disadvantaged immigration backgrounds, 
the drop-out rates increase very sharply. The drop-out rates for these 
three ethnic groups are all higher than national average for native- 
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born youth. Second, the drop-out ratio of disadvantaged youth to 
nondisadvantaged youth shews how much these youngsters are hampered by 
their iitmigration status. It seems that Asian youngsters suffer more 
fron inmigration-related disadvantages than either whites or Hispanics. 
Not a single person in group 1 dropped out from school, 21 percent of 
Asians in group 2 dropped out fron school. Interestingly, whites share 
similar ratios with Hispanics: white youth or Hispanic youth who cone 
from disadvantaged iirmigration backgrounds are four times likelier to 
drop out of school than their fellows without this disadvantaged 
background. 

The logistic model for the total population of immigrants 
comprises only five independent variables: ethnicity and four 
iimrigratian-related variables. Marital status and highest grade 
attended were not included because of the aforementioned difficulties 
involved in interpretation. Age and sex were found to be uiirelated to 
high school drop-out rates in chi-square tests (see Table 3) . The 
logistic regression for total foreign-born youth verifies the findings 
in Table 3: Ethnicity is an important variable contributing to the 
likelihood of dropping out when four of the iirmigration variables are 
lield constant. Hispanic origin significantly increases the probability 
of dropping out fron school. On the contrary, Asian origin has a 
significantly decreases the probability of dropping out school, 
although it is only marginally significant. Only one of the four 
iirmigration-related variables — ability to speak English — contributes 
significantly to the drop-out probability. There were no significant 
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effects of the other three variables on drop-out probability for total 
imralgrant youth. 

When we separated youth by ethnic origin, we found that the 
contributing variables do not change much. Ability to speak English 
and age at inmigration have significant impacts on both white and 
Hispanics. For both white and Hispanic iinmigrants, speaking poor 
English increases the probability of dropping out. The logistic 
regression coefficients in Table 4 further reveal that, after control 
of the three other irmiigration-related variables, the magnitude of 
effects of the ability to speak English on drop-cut probability was 
very similar for total, whites, and Hispanics. White children who came 
to the U.S. when they were older actually had less chance to be school 
drop-outs. In contrast to white children, Hispanic immigrants who came 
to the U.S. when they were older were likelier to drop out firm high 
school, although this variable is only marginally significant. 
Speaking a language other than English at heme marginally increases the 
chance of dropping out for white immigrants but not for Hispanics and 
Asians. For Asians none of the four inmigration variables has a 
significant effect on school drop-out, and the probability level shows 
that the regression model does not fit. Stepwise elimination of the 
five independent variables for the total and four independent variables 
for the separate ethnic groups did not appreciably alter the results. 

Summary and Conclusion 

This study provides important information of the characteristics 
and attributes of potential high school drop-outs, and provides 
indicators to help identify potential high-risk students among white, 
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Asian and Hispanic immigrant youth. In this final section, we 
summarize the evidence presented thus far, conclude the relationships 
and causes of dropping out fron school among foreign-born youth, 
discuss them briefly, and suggest directions for further research on 
this topic. 

1. Our data indicate that age and sex were not related to the high 
school drop-out rate among iimtigrant youth. Being married at an early 
age was strongly related to the drop-out problem for total immigrant 
yuuth as well as for Asians and Hispanics . The relationship is 
particularly strong for the foreign-born Asians, but it is not 
significant for whites. 

2. Educational attainment is also significantly related to the 
drop-out problem. A very high percentage of drop-outs among foreign- 
born youth left school before reached the 12th grade. Although this 
situation is true for all three ethnic groups, it is particularly true 
for Hispanics. For Hispanic foreign-born youth, the problem is not 
merely the high school. Nearly a quarter of Hispanic imuigrant youth 
never started high school. It is likely that educational attainment 
results from a ccmbinaticn of English difficulties, family language 
background, marital status, and possibly socioeconomic background. 

3. Our data indicated that when we examine the four immigration 
related variables separately, they are generally significantly related 
to the high school drop-out problem among total immigrant youth, 
whites and Hispanics. Those who arrived in America at an older age, 
came from a family where a foreign language was spoken during 
childhood, speak a foreign language at hare at present time, and speak 
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poor English, are much more likely to drop out fron school than 
children who are not in those categories. 

One of the most interesting finds in this paper is tliat even 
though there are some visible effects of the above four immigration 
related variables on the high school drop-out rate- among Asian 
immigrant youth, those effects are statistically insignificant. It is 
evident in the chi-square tests as well as in the results of the test 
on the logistic regression coefficients and fitness of model. Our 
findings are in agranent with others. Wong (1985) reported that 
despite some initial language difficulties and low academic placement 
in the transitional period, many Asian students strive for high 
educational goals resulting in considerable academic accomplishments . 
Vfc: j conclude that for many Asian students, the quest for academic 
achievement is supported not by linguistic competence alone, but by 
other important variables. 

logistic regression for the total, whites and Hispanics, shows 
that the most uniform predictor for the total and for the three ethnic 
groups is the ability to speak English. We found that the individual's 
own language usage (ability to speak English) has a far more powerful 
impact on his or her high school completion than does the pattern of 
language usage characteristic of the individual's family (a foreign 
language spoken at home during childhood) . This result agreed with 
Rumberger's study (1983). 

The logistic regression coefficient indicates a significant effect 
of age at immigration on high school ccnpletion for both whites and 
Hispanics. Those findings are in agreement with the results frcm 
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Rumber^r's study (1983). For Hispanic foreign-born, the age at 
immigration increase the probability to drop out fron school. Although 
the imoigration at an early age tends to increase the drop-out rate 
for foreign-born whites, as shown by regression coefficient, the cross- 
tabulation further shows that white youth who arrived in America 
between ages 7 and 13 have higher drop-out rates than youch who 
immigrated before 7 or after 13. Inbar's (1976) theory of "vulnerable 
age" nay explain this phenomenon. 

After control of a person's age of immigration and ability to 
speak English, whether a foreign language spoken at home became not 
significant, and the factor-speaking a foreign language at heme at the 
time of census interview, is not universally related to high school 
completion; this factor is only important for whites . Children whose 
school and heme environment demand different languages may find 
themselves at a distinct disadvantage relative to their peers whose 
school and hone settings place more consistent demands cn tb^m 
(Steinberg, et al., 1984). For white, this factor may indicate a 
person's British origin. As Neidert and Fairly (1985) reported, 
foreign-born British are particularly doing well . They not only did 
better on educational attainment than other European immigrants but 
also did better than American-born British. 

4. Based on our data, it is a challenge to interpret the 
contribution o ethnicity to the effects of selected demographic 
variables on drop-out behavior. First, we speculate that missing 
information about family socioeconomic status of Hispanic youth in our 
study may possibly explain the high drop-out rate for Hispanic youth 
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without disadvantaged iirmigration background. The socioecononic status 
combine with the effects of demographic and iirmigration variables could 
further explain the increased drop-out rates for Hispanic youth from 
disadvantaged iirmigration background. 

Comparison 4 (comparing immigrant youth from highly disadvantaged 
backgrounds with those from more favorable backgrounds) shews that 
white irmugrant youth could be hampered by disadvantage;; of their 
iirmigration situation as much as Hispanics . Although white irnnigrants 
generally did better than Hispanic youth, Table 3 shows their 
education still suffered dramatically if they were from a background 
similar to disadvantaged Hispanic irnnigrants. 

•The very lew drop-ou*-. rates associated with Asian immigrant youth 
may suggest that minority status and rvn-English immigrant background 
do not i necessarily decrease the possibility to graduate from school. 
Vfe are in a cLUenma to explain the evidence - on the one hand we found 
the insignificance .In the chi-square tests and logistic regression on 
those four iirmigration-related variables, while on other hand we see 
the combined effects of four immigration related variables increases 
the drop-out rates from 0 to 21 percent (see Comparison 4) . We 
speculated that the socioeconomic influence may not only increase drop- 
out rates independently, it may also interact with English ability, 
family language background and age at immigration; together they 
aggravate the drop-out problem. There are sources in the literatures 
which reported a strong correlation between socioeconomic status and 
language proficiency; Although the direct effects of family language 
background and age at iirmigration on the drop-out problem were reported 
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in previous literature, it is possible that they may be all correlated 
with the factor of ability to speak English and therefore affect the 
drop-out behavior iiidirectly. The high school achievement of Hispanic 
students is affected negatively by the frequency of oral use of Spanish 
at hone, but the presence of other intervening variables, such as low 
educational level of parents and recent iimigration to the United 
States, tends to cloud these results (Duran, 1983) . 

Our data does not allow us to go any farther to speculate on the 
effects on the drop-out rate which may be derived from culture 
conflict, value on education, family stnuture or other ethnic 
characteristics (Ericson, 1984; Gibson, 1987; Ogbu, 1987). The effect 
of ethnicity on drop-out behavior may be combined with the effect of 
socioeconomic status and other demographic and immigration factors 
which are not included in this study. The lower drop-out rate of 
Asians may be a result of the fact that Asian immigrant youths have 
cane disproportionnately frcm educated middle class background 
(Gardner, Robey, & Smith 1985? Lee & Rong, 1988) . However, without 
examining socioeconomic status, ethnicity, and immigration related 
factors simultaneously, no such a conclusion can be made. 

Implication: 

It is evident that immigrant youth, in general, drop out from 
school at a higher rate than non-immigrant youth. For those immigrants 
who dropped out from school, It is not just because they were born 
abroad; instead, they dropped out from school because they have seme 
disadvantaged immigration background. English efficiency, age at 
immigration, and family language background are all related to their 
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high drop-out probability. The percentage of school drop-outs among 
Hispanic immigrants is particularly high. About half of Hispanic 
foreign-born aged 16-21 were high school drop outs in November, 1979. 
Special help to promote their English speaking ability and cultural 
adjustment are indeed needed, not only because they possess the largest 
percent from non-English speaking background and highest percentage 
speaking poor English, but also they have the largest proportion from 
low incxme family (U.S Bureau of Census, 1983) ♦ The combination of 
both disadvantages could result in retention in school followed by 
dropping-out (Steinberg et al., 1984). 

The drop-out problems among White and Asian inmigrant youth have 
received little attention among educators and policy makers, simply 
because youth in those twD groups have lower drop-out r^tes, carpared 
with other groups. Results in this study show that there is still a 
great variation in drop-out rates among these youth. White and Asian 
inmigrant youth as well as Hispanics were hampered by their 
disadvantaged background. Many researchers reported that a high 
percentage of Asian iirmigrant youth from non-English speaking 
background with lew socioeconomic families had been retained in school 
and dropped out because their language needs were not met; there were 
not enough school psychologists to help them adjust to the American 
education systan (Bowler, Ranch & Schwavzer, 1986; Condon & 
Friedenberg, 1988). Those kinds of help are particularly important to 
Asian immigrants because they have the highest percent of youth caning 
to the U.S. at an older age. It is not a sound policy to ignore seme 
youngsters' urgent needs simply because, as put by many Asian 
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educators, such as Wei (1987), Peng, Owings and Petters (1984) and 
Hsia(l988), other members of the same ethnic group are doing relatively 
well in U.S. spools. 
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Table 1 

High schp oj. dr o p -out rates, and selected demograp hi c variables by inmiqration 
status for all persons 16-21 years old 9 , U.S.A. 198P 



American-born 
Youth with two 
American-born 
Parents 0 



American-born 
youth with 
foreign-born 
parent(s) 



Fcreign-born 
youth c 



Proportion of tlte populat ion by Immigration status* 
90 % (13124/14564) 6 % (919/14564) 
High school drop-out rates* 



Male 
Female 



17 % (2187/13124) 

Gender 
48 % (6327/1324) 
52 % (6797/13124) 
Percent married* 



16 % (145/919) 

50 % (461/919) 
50 % (458/919) 



12th or higher 
9th-llth 



14 % (1773/13124) 
Highest grade ever a ttended 
7 9 % (10393/13124) 



10 % (96/919) 
* 



4 % (521/14564) 

29 % 9150/521) 

52 % (269/521) 
48 % (252/521) 

18 % (91/521) 



20 % ( 2559/13124) 



64 % (333/521) 
234 % (119/521) 
13 % ( 69/521) 

76 % (395/521) 



80 % (737/919) 
18 % (165/919) 

Never in h igh school 1 % ( 172/13124) 2 % ( 17/919) 

A language other than English spoken at home* 
4 % (475/13124) 35 % (321/919) 

Reported speaking poor English* 
0 % (20/13124) 0 % (4/919) 

A language other than Eng lish spoken at home during childhood 

6 % (804/13124) 49 % (451/919) 83 % (434/521) 

Age of arrival or America 
0-6 years old NA NA 27 % (140/521) 

7-12 years old NA NA 27 % (140/521) 

13 or older NA NA 46 % (241/521) 



23 % (120/521) 
* 
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^ote. Based on data assembled from the U.S. Bureau of the Census (1981)" 
Including white, Hispanics, African American, Asians, and all others. 
Including foreign-born children of American-born parents. 
^There are 197 whites, 217 Hispanics, 2 African Americans, and 105 Asians. 
Significant level for Chi-Square to test the difference of demographic variables 
9 by emigration status at P<=.05. 



Table 2 



.groups tor foreiq n-hn rn y outh years nMf n c; A< tq^ 



Whites Hispaiiics Allans" 

N=197 N=217 N =105 



Dropout rates 



* * 







15% 


(30) 


49% 


(106) 


13% 


(14) 










Age 








Ages 16- 


17 


29% 


(58) 


27% 


(59) 


34% 


(36) 


Ages 18- 


•19 


33% 


(65) 


35% 


(76) 


31% 


(32) 


Age 20- 


21 


38% 


(74) 


38% 


(82) 


35% 


(37) 










Gender** 








Male 




52% 


(103) 


57% 


(123) 


40% 


(42) 


Famle 




48% 


(94) 


43% 


(94) 


60% 


(63) 



Youth who rere marrie a' 

— 16 * (31) 22% (47) 12% (13) 
^ 84% (166) 78% (170) 88% (92) 

Highest grade ever attend ed * 

- 2th & 2S£ 81% (160) 46% (100) 68% (71) 

- g - th ' llth - «% (25, 2b^. (64, 29% (30, 

6% (12, 24% (53, 4% ( 4, 
A language oth er than English spoken at Ikj.o ** 

— 55% (109, 94% (203, 79% (83, 

— 45% (88) 6% (14, 21% (22, 
Ability to spoak English* * 

£22E 10% (20, 37% (80, 19% (20, 

*!2±i 90% (177) 63% (137) 81% (85) 

A language other tlian English spoken at huic during childhood* 

222. 69% (135) 95% (206) 89% (93) 

31% (62) 5% (11) n% (12) 
Age of arrival of America* * 

&g 0-£ 38% (74) 23% (50) 14% (15) 

7 ' 12 , 25% (50) 29% (63) 26% (27) 

Age_s_>12 3 7% (73) 48% (104) 60% (63) 

No|e. ^sed^diti aisa&ia"lr^th¥lj:§r Dureau of tie clnsuT(I§81) . 

Significant level for Chi-Sguare to test tie difference of selected 
demographic variables by etlwicity at P<=.05. 

Significant level for Chi-Square to test tie difference of selected 
demographic variables by ethnicity at P>.05 and <= 10 



Table 3 



High sch ool drop-out rates and high school selected demographic variables by 
ethnic groups for foreign-born youth of 16-21 years old, U.S.A. 1980 

Total Whites Hlspanics Asians 

N=519 N=197 N=217 N=105 



Yes 
No 



Yes 
NO 

Poor 
Well 

Yes 
No 



Ages 0-6 
Ages 7-12 
Ages >12 

12th or higher 

9th-llth 

0-8th 

Grou p l a 
Group 2 bc 



Youth who were married 
"51% (46/91) 19% (6/31) 



*72% (34/47) 
42% (72/170) 



24% (104/428) 14% (24/166) 
Respondent speaking a language other than English at home 



T *35% (140/395) *22% (24/109) * 
8% (10/124) 7% (6/88) 



51% 
21% 



Spoken English Proficiency 
*68% (82/120) *45% (9/20) *86% 
17% (68/399) 12% (21/177) 27% 
A language other than English spoken at home 



*33% (143/434) *19% (26/135) 
8% (7/85) 6* (4/62) 

Age of arrival of America 
*15% (21/139) 
29% (41/140) 
37% (88/240) 12% (9/73) 
Highest grade ever attended 



*14% (11/74) 
22% (11/50) 



* 6% (19/331) 
53% (63/119) 
99% (68/69) 



5% w /160) 
36% (9/25) 
100% (12/12) 



50% 
27% 

*22% 
41% 
66% 

*8% 
70% 
100% 



Means of the drop-ou t probability 
7% (4/56) 7% (3/44) 20% 

67% (69/103) 33% (5/15) 87% 



103/203) 
3/14) 

69/80) 
37/137) 



*46% (6/13) 
9% (8/92) 

16% (13/83) 
5% (1/22) 

20% (4/20) 
12% (10/85) 



during childhood 



103/206) 
3/11) 

11/50) 
26/63) 
69/104) 

8/100) 
45/64) 
53/53) 

1/5) 
60/69) 



15% (14/93) 
0% (0/12) 

0% (0/15) 
15% (4/27) 
16% (16/63) 

* 3% (2/71) 
30% (9/30) 
75% (3/4) 

0% (0/7) 
21% (4/19) 



Note . Based on data assembled from the U"S. Bureau of the Census (1981). 

a For youth who immigrated to U.S. at age 12 or younger, from English only family 

and speak good English. 

^For youth who immigrated to U.S. at age 13 or older, from non-English speaking 
family and speak poor English. 

c Group 1 and Group >" do not add to 100% (519) because they represent only the 
extreme situations; the others were not included. 

Significant level for Chi-Square to test the difference of selected demographic 
variables on dropout rates at p<=.05. 



Table 4 

logistic regress ion predicting hig h school drop-outs^ by ethnicity 

and jjimigrat ion-re lated variables for the foreign-born youth of 16-21 years 

old, 1980 





Total 


White 


Hispanic 


Asian 


Intercept * 


* -3.55 


** -3.08 


** -2.77 


-10.25 


White Vs. Hispanic^ 


**1.07 








White Vs. Asians 0 


*-.60 








Speaking a foreign d 










language at hcroe 


0.27 


*1.20 


0.44 


-0.08 


Ability to speak English e 


1.06 


**1.09 


**1.16 


0.40 


A foreign Language spoken f 










at hate during childl^od 


0.17 


0.13 


-0.43 


g 


Age of Arrival 


-0.01 


**-0.13 


*0.03 


0.078 


N 


519 


197 


217 


105 


Chi-Square 


170.67 


23.74 


83.99 


7.32 


Probability 


0.00001 


0.0001 


0.00001 


0.12 



Note. Source: U.S. Bureau of Census (1981) Current Population Survey: Public 
Use Tape File. There are 519 foreign-born youths among 14564 16-21 years old 
which were drawn from a national sanple of 160,255. 
fCoded 0=Not high school drop-out coded, l=high school drop-out; 
nZoded l=Hispanic 0=other; 
^Coded l=Asian 0=other; 
Respondent speaking a language other than English at hone at the tiine of 
interview: Coded l=yes 0=no; 

^Speaking English: Coded livery well, 2=well, 3=not well,4=not at all; 
A language other than English spoken at home when respondent was a child: 
Coded l=yes 0=no; 

9There is no variation of drop-out rates among Youth who speak only English at 
heme. Therefore the logistic coefficient becomes infinite. 
Significant at P<=.05 level. 
Significant at P>.05 and P<=.10. 



